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War-Time Conscription 


At a recent meeting of the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, a resolution de- 
fining the attitude of the Federal Council on the ques- 
tion of war-time conscription was adopted. The state- 
ment is as follows: “We believe that any program of 
war-time conscription should be put into force only by act 
of Congress with reference to a specific emergency. We 
record the strong conviction that, whenever human life is 
subjected to conscription, material resources should be 
conscripted with equal thoroughness and rigor.” 


This statement was brought to the attention of the 

ilitary Affairs Committee of the Senate on April 12 by 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, who expressed the judg- 
ment that this statement of principle would apply to the 
proposed (Capper-Johnson) conscription bill. Mr. Cavert 
emphasized the fact that the bill does not conform to either 
of the principles enunciated in the Federal Council’s reso- 
lution. In the first place, the bill provides that wholesale 
conscription of the young manhood of the country is to go 
into effect, in the event of war, merely by executive order 
without any opportunity for discussion in Congress or 
for learning, in any democratic way, the attitude of the 
country toward conscription in the conditions accompany- 
ing this particular emergency. He held that a procedure 
as far-reaching as conscription ought not to be put into 
effect by the decision of any one man but ought to be the 
subject of thorough consideration by the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. 


In the second place, Mr. Cavert pointed out at the hear- 
ing that the Capper-Johnson bill conspicuously fails to 
eat material resources with the same rigor with which 
treats human life. In its provisions for dealing with 
human life the bill uses precise and definite language. 
It declares that the president is authorized to “draft” all 
men between certain ages. When, however, the bill is 
dealing with wealth and material resources it uses only 
the vague term “government control” and leaves it within 
the discretion of the president to do nothing more than 
simply regulate the prices of commodities and prevent 
exorbitant profiteering. 


Mr. Cavert expressed the judgment that if the bill really 
did provide for commandeering wealth in the same way 
in which it provides for commandeering human life, it 
might conceivably be regarded as a peace measure, but 
that so long as it fails to do so there is no reason to regard 
the bill as anything more than a part of a military pre- 
paredness program. . 
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The ‘‘Social Gospel’’ Challenged 


It seems important to call the attention of our readers 
to two small pamphlets concerning the application of 
Christianity to business and industry which take an 
Opposite position from that which is put forward by that 
group of religious leaders who are commonly designated 
as sponsors of the “social gospel.” 

The first of these is Bulletin No. 55 of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and is entitled Industry, 
Society and the Church. It is made up of selections from 
the writings of Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
The strong individualistic views of Dean Inge are well 
known, and this collection of statements, taken largely 
from the two volumes, Outspoken Essays, but contain- 
ing certain more recent pronouncements, constitutes a 
formidable attack upon the very thesis of social Christian- 
ity. According to Dean Inge, Christianity “has very little to 
do directly with the mechanism of social life” ; its gospel is 
“not one of social improvement, but of spiritual redemp- 
tion”; it “sets a very small value on all the apparatus of 
civilized life”; the church has enough work of its own 
to do “without trying to enlighten political experts on 
their own subjects”; the gospel “contains no program of 
social reform.” Says the “gloomy Dean,” “I am not 
favorably impressed with internationalism as I have 
met with it.” 

Organized labor is in the Dean’s mind nothing short of 
a giant foe to social progress. He charges the trade 
unions with a “legalization of terrorism.” The labor 
movement is “economically rotten.” The big trade unions 
are “plundering both the owners of their ‘plant,’ and the 
general public.” They have “made the welcome discovery 
that they can ‘hold up’ the community as successfully as 
ever Dick Turpin waylaid a coach.” 


It is impossible, of course, to do justice to Dean Inge’s 
position by quoting a few of these phrases, but he makes 
it perfectly clear that he is hostile to the whole organized 
movement that goes by the name of social Christianity. 
He regards democracy itself as a great mistake or at least 
as a very doubtful experiment. “The truth is that, at 
least in this country, the extension of the suffrage was 
granted before the masses were ready for it. . . . No 
impartial observer can any longer doubt that Plato’s 
opinion as to the danger of giving the power of the purse 
to the democracy was quite correct.” 

The other pamphlet is entitled A Critique of the Pro- 
posed New Social Creed for the Churches. It was 
prepared and published by Judson G. Rosebush, presi- 
dent of the Patten Paper Company of Appleton, Wis- 
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consin. The critique was prompted by the publication 
in this SERVICE on January 10, 1925, of the tentative 
draft of a revision and expansion of the Social Ideals of 
the Churches issued by the Social Service Commission 
of the National Council of Congregational Churches. The 
final draft of this new “creed” as adopted by the National 
Council was published in this Service on November 14, 
1925.* 

Mr. Rosebush is a member of the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. and its general board. He does not 
attempt a complete analysis of the Congregational state- 
ment but offers a critique of a number of its articles. He 
objects to the concept of “education for leisure.” He 
thinks the emphasis “is wrongly placed upon the posses- 
sion of spare time, rather than upon the wise use of all 
time.” He objects to the declaration for a reduction of 
working hours “to the lowest point that is scientifically 
necessary to produce all the goods we need,” as a “frank 
adoption of the ‘pain’ economy of work.” This he thinks 
is an assumption that work is drudgery and he thinks that 
Christianity contemplates rather that work be “made more 
pleasurable, more varied, more expansive in its effect upon 
human life.” 


Mr. Rosebush objects to the statement that the effort 
to secure unearned income should be abandoned, and 
argues that if unearned increment is to be taken away by 
society from the one who holds it then society ought to 
take responsibility also for the “social decrement” of values 
due to purely social causes. (Apparently the point here 
is one of interpretation. What the creed calls for is not 
the abolition of unearned income but an abandonment 
of the motive of gain for which no commensurate service 
has been rendered.) Mr. Rosebush apparently objects 
to the whole concept of unearned increment as used by 
economists and by the government. He remarks that “it 
is doubtful if there is any income which in last analysis 
is really wholly earned by the individual, due to the fact 
that all effort would be impossible unless everywhere the 
forces of nature—light, air, sunshine, chemical change— 
were cooperating with man’s endeavors. Once we firmly 
grasp the conception that this is God’s world—and that 
is good religion—unearned income becomes a universal 
and fundamental fact, and the effort to distinguish be- 
tween earned and unearned income a denial that God 
enters into the economic life of all his creatures.” 

Mr. Rosebush objects to the statement in the creed that 
“the unlimited right of private ownership is unchristian,” 
which, he says, if it means that there is any definite limit 
to what a Christian may own, is a questionable doctrine 
“in the light of the Master’s own parable of the talents.” 

Concerning the commendation of unemployment insur- 
ance Mr. Rosebush asks who is to pay for it and says that 
the creed should also make clear “whether or not this 
Christian mandate regarding unemployment insurance is 
to be extended so as to cover mercantile clerks, etc.” 


The declaration for a minimum comfort wage as a first 
charge upon industry he criticizes by showing that many 
needy stockholders—for example, the 70,000 women 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company— 
might suffer from the adoption of such a principle and 


* A slight verbal correction, but one of much significance, should 
be made under II, (9). The words “of industrial relations” should 
be added at the end of the sentence. They were absent from the 
copy furnished us from official sources but appear to have been 
—— at the last moment before action was taken by the Council 


that many educational institutions which are supported by 
income from securities would likewise suffer because their 
claims to income would be subordinated to the claims of 
industrial labor. He considers also that this principle 
would discriminate against agriculture in favor of in- 
dustry. 

These criticisms obviously relate more to the details 
of the working out of ethical principles than to the validity 
of the principles themselves as ideals which might guide 
the reconstruction of business and industry. It is impor- 
tant, however, for those who hold that Christianity 
furnishes a mandate for social as well as individual re- 
demption to understand the position of those who insist 


principles. 


upon a strictly individualistic application of a &: 
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The Russian Orthodox Church 


The question of the succession of the governing author- 
ity in the Russian Orthodox Church during the period 
since the Russian Revolution has just been settled by a 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, made in an action brought by John S. Kedrovsky, 
the archbishop of America under an appointment from 
the present Holy Synod, for the purpose of ousting 
Platon Rojdesvensky from the Russian Cathedral, which 
the archbishop under the terms of a trust is entitled to 
occupy. Rojdesvensky defended the suit, claiming that 
the present authorities of the Russian church are simply 
usurpers because the Sobor, or General Assembly of the . 
church of 1923, from which their authority is derived 
was not duly called, and because it was heretical in tha 
it decreed that married clergymen might be bishops. The 
right to occupy the property, therefore, depended upon 
the question whether the Sobor of 1923 was, under the 
rules of the Russian church, a legitimate and valid 
assembly of the church. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court held that 
it was such, and the judges of the Court of Appeals 
affirmed this decision without a dissenting vote. In so 
holding, the New York courts have not only ended a nine 
year old controversy in America as to who is the lawful 
archbishop, but have also established the legality of the 
important changes made by the Sobor of 1923. 

This Sobor marked the shifting of control of the church 
from the “black” clergy to the “white.” The “black” or 
celibate clergy had dominated the church under the czars 
and also in the first Sobor called under the Kerensky gov- 
ernment. 


Thereafter, however, the “white” or marrie¢ 
clergy, organized in several reformist groups, cli 


“renovating groups,” steadily increased in influence unt 
when the second Sobor met in 1923, they were completely 
dominant. They secured a decree from this Sobor ad- 
mitting the married clergy to the order of bishops. This 
Sobor also recognized the separation of the church from 
the state. It abolished the institution of the patriarchate 
and restored a council called the Holy Synod as the head 
of the church. 

Thus ends, from the legal point of view, at least, a long 
struggle which was participated in by czarist refugees, 
sympathizers with the new regime in Russia, and not a 
few American churchmen. The difficulties of the church 
are aggravated by the fact that the disorder, scandals and 
controversy of recent years have so broken down the 
discipline and morale of the church, that the problem of 
restoring a healthy church life is really a serious one. 
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Adult Education in Denmark 


The philosophy of education underlying the develop- 
ment of the Danish Folk High Schools, which are schools 
for people of both sexes in the early adult years from 18 
to 25, is described by Dr. Joseph K. Hart in the Survey 
Graphic for April. The remarkable success of these 
schools has led many interested in educational method 
from all parts of the world to study them. They are 
altogether independent of any state control. There are 
no text-books; the personality of the teacher is the main 
influence. There are no grades, no credits, no examina- 
tions, no diplomas, no graduations. The only entrance 

uirement is that one be eighteen years of age. There 
¢: now sixty of these schools, located in various parts 
of the country. About thirty per cent of the adult rural 
population has been in these schools. The creator of 
them was the famous Bishop Grundtvig, who sought for 
a means of bettering conditions among an_ illiterate 
peasantry. The lecture method obtains in these schools, 
but endless discussions by the students and by students 
and instructors are carried on after the sessions. 


Dr. Hart puts in concise fashion the chief differences 
between education in these schools and education in its 
conventional expression in the United States: 

“In the first place, these schools exist not to give the 
students information or skills, but to awaken their per- 
sonalities and to develop their sense of responsibility. The 
public schools, the Latin schools, the vocational schools 


mculcate the ancient learnings and the needful skills: 
hese folk schools stand to conserve the moral and in- 
tellectual integrity of the individual student against all 
external compulsions. 

“Second, these schools do not teach lessons out of books. 
The teachers must be equal to the task of carrying along 
the educational process without the interposition of books ; 
and the student must be equal to the still greater task— 
the most important task any student can ever under- 
take—of becoming reconciled to the use of his own judg- 
ment—to use the words of an American educator. This 
result, unfortunately, is one which few students in ‘regular 
schools’ ever come within sight of. It is the heart of the 
whole matter in these Danish folk schools. 

“The third divergence from our conventions is this, 
that these schools are not avenues of escape from work 
and responsibility. Through them work is to be made 
intelligent, and responsibility is to be touched with imagi- 
nation and rescued from both drudgery and the spirit of 
ty tyranny. In other words, this education is not to 
a means either of escape from life, or of complete 
submergence in a changeless past: it is to liberate the 
student into a resourceful and creative future. He is 
to be a citizen of that future. He must learn, therefore, 
how to make his own eventual present the sort of an age 
in which it will be his delight to dwell. 


“In short, these schools were to help the young person 
become an intelligent, independent individual, who none 
the less would recognize his responsibility to his own age, 
and would accept his full share of the constructive tasks 
of civilization.” 


f the 4 and the university are depended upon to defend and 


“Social Equality” 


The literature of social work gives impressive evidence 
of the contribution that is being made to spiritual faith 
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and practice by social workers—particularly the case 
workers. An important article by Mary S. Brisley, 
director of the Louisville School of Social Work, on “The 
Meaning of Social Equality” is published in The Family 
(New York) for April. The writer evolves a philosophy 
of human relationships among unequals. Rejecting the 
dogma of social equality, she finds that “there are within 
each race and cultural group individuals and families— 
not necessarily feebleminded—who are for varying reasons 
incapable of attaining even the median standard within 
that group. Failure to recognize this fact explains, it 
seems to me, many of the futilities and blunderings of 
both social work and the church. The social worker at- 
tempts by all the methods known to her to raise the 
standard of living of a family to one which is ‘socially 
acceptable’ (by which she frequently means one which 
would be relatively comfortable to her personally). Some- 
times she seems to succeed and ‘closes the case’ rejoicing; 
but if the standard is an artificial one (that is, beyond 
the one which the family is really capable of attaining), 
with the force of the social worker’s personality removed, 
the family slumps back, and we are apt to find it a year 
or two later in the same old squalor and poverty of life.” 

But, having arrived at a recognition of essential in- 
equality among humans, Miss Brisley asks: “Why do 
we not accept the manifest inequality of intellectual, cul- 
tural and economic capacity, and take what good we can 
obtain for ourselves? Largely because we can’t—because 


~ consciously or unconsciously Christ’s imputation of worth 


[3] 


to every individual has so permeated our thinking, our 
literature, our philosophy that, though we do not in any 
adequate manner translate the ideal into action, we can- 
not comfortably ignore it.” 

Hence the ethical attitude becomes what Felix Adler 
declares it to be—one that will “elicit the unique per- 
sonality in others and thereby in thyself.” Or, as Miss 
Brisley puts it, “to recognize and to respect and to develop 
the unique personality in each human being.” 

The April issue of the World Tomorrow, which is 
devoted to the same theme, contains two articles on “What 
is Social Equality?’ the first by E. Franklin Frazier, 
director of the Atlanta School of Social Work (colored) 
and the second by John Haynes Holmes. Their discus- 
sion is chiefly on the racial aspects of the subject, and 
they both point out that the question whether whites and 
Negroes should marry is a sociological question and is 
quite separate from the issue raised by the forcible pre- 
vention of such alliances on the assumption of social 
inferiority. The two writers agree (and Miss Brisley 
would apparently concur, had she undertaken to apply 
her principle to the race problem) that if the relations of 
the two groups were based upon an ethical attitude of 
appreciation rather than upon force and fear, there would 
probably be little more actual mingling of blood than there 
is now. 


School of Religious Drama 


Announcement is made this week of the third Summer 
School of Religious Drama to be held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Drama of the Federal Council of 
Churches, at Auburn, New York, in affiliation with the 
Summer School of Religious Education of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

The school covers the period of July 12 to 30 and fol- 
lows the Summer School of Theology, giving an oppor- 
tunity to ministers and teachers to secure a five weeks’ 
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study by registration in both these schools, or a four 
weeks’ period by registering in the Summer School of 
Religious Education which immediately follows the Sum- 
mer School of Drama. An interchange of credits between 
these three schools makes such a plan possible and gives 
Auburn an added attractiveness to students. 

The Drama School curriculum for this year includes 
the following courses given by persons of superior equip- 
ment and high professional standing: 1. Dramatic Direct- 
ing—a methods course; 2. Play Study; 3. A Graded 
Dramatic Program for the Church School; 4. Production 
in Church and Parish House; 5. Music in Religious 
Drama; 6. Pageantry—Organization and Directing; 7. 
The Writing of Religious Drama. Special lectures will 
be given throughout the session. 

Full programs and registration cards may be secured 
from the Committee on Drama, Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Christianity and the Student 


The last annual report of the Philadelphian Society 
(Christian Association) of Princeton University contains 
the following statement concerning the college students’ 
attitude toward the Christian religion: “The background 
of undergraduates who face Christianity is something like 
this: It seems that Christianity in the past ten years 
has been taken out of the realm of authority and con- 
vention, and with the present generation has been subjected 
to criticism from the outside. This has been due to a 
variety of causes, a few of which are: 

“1, The growth of knowledge about biology, geology 
and evolution, and the consequent intellectual revulsion 
against a literal interpretation of the Old Testament. 

“2. A growing socialization of young people which is 
taking care of the social features which the church used to 
provide. By this is meant the breakdown of the home 
as a social center, interest in moving pictures, community 
dances, and large social functions. . . . 

“3. The church has weakened its influence by holding 
up to recalcitrant and derelict members of the younger 
generation the shameful way in which they are neglecting 
the religion of their fathers. 

“4. The methods which the ‘church-in-transition’ has 
used of enticement by alluring socials and ‘Please come 
with us’ measures, have incurred the disdain rather than 
the.respect of the young. 

“5. The war and its aftermath have shown to young 
people at first hand that the great forces in the world 
were not guns and battleships but the things of the 
spirit. . . . Religion which does not grip the whole 
man is not considered vital enough to follow. 

“6. Among undergraduates there is a genuine hunger 
for reality and sincerity. When Christians talk of con- 
version and surrender and the power of prayer, under- 
graduates want to see those things cut deep. When they 
do not, they seek for reality in gratifying those things 
which seem to them most real. They drink. They 
are immoral. They do the things in the whole gamut 
of flagrant commandment breaking, and exult in it. 
There is a certain commendableness in all this. They 
are victims of their own passions, yet there is not a tinge 
of hypocrisy in it all, and that is just its saving feature. 
as § It means that Christianity is going to possess 
the whole man, or none of him at all.” 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 


College Chapel 


A propos the current discussion of the question of 
compulsory chapel in colleges, this note in the current 
issue of the Alumni Bulletin of Union Theoogical Semi- 
nary is of interest: “The trustees of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., last year voted to abolish compulsory 
chapel. During this academic year, Roy B. Chamberlain 
has been serving as chapel director. He writes, “This 
year we are conducting voluntary services both Sunday 
and daily. The services come the last thing in the after- 
noon; the attendance has been small, but the services 
have been very helpful. We have a feeling that more 
true religion is released through fifty sincere worshippefiy 
than through twelve hundred rebellious attendants.” /™ 

Recent Reports 

A full account of the history and proceedings of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations by J. Merle Davis, the 
General Secretary, appears in International Conciliation 
for March. This number will be found an excellent source 
of concise information upon a most important venture in 
international understanding. The same number contains 
a 24 page bibliography on Problems of the Pacific, com- 
piled by Raymond Leslie Buell of Harvard University. 


The Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States 
is the title of a new publication of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor (No. 398, 1926). 
It is written by Reginald Heber Smith of the Boston Bar 
and John S. Bradbury of the Philadelphia Bar. Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft writes the Preface. T 
authors trace the development of legal aid work, which 
has had a remarkable growth. The first legal aid society 
was organized in 1876. In 1925 there were 72 societies, 
It is estimated that more than 20,000,000 wage earners 
and their dependents have at present not the means to 
purchase legal services, should they need to go to law. 
There is now a national organization of legal aid societies, 


The authors urge that state legislatures assist the various 
forms of legal aid work that have been evolved in order 
that eventually all citizens shall receive the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Mr. Chief Justice Taft makes the 
interesting statement that the bulletin proves “that con- 
gress and legislatures of the states have within their grasp 
an opportunity for relieving our present judicial system 
of the just criticism that in view of the present court costs 
and the expenses of lawyers’ services, the equal protection 
of our laws is not infrequently denied.” of 


Burbank 


The League for Industrial Democracy (New York) 
calls attention to the fact that Luther Burbank died a 
comparatively poor man—that many illiterate real estate 
speculators are “worth” more than he was. “Yet only 
one of the hundreds of improved plant products which 
he developed—the potato—is said to have added $20,000,- 
000 annually to the value of the crop in the United States 
alone.” The League considers this record of service af 
illuminating commentary on the cardinal principle of com- 
petitive industry that the hope of financial profit is neces- 
sary to goad able men to productive effort. 
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